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has become an Indian township, forgets that it had either to become an
Indian township or cease to be a town at all. The north coast of Natal
takes in the largest Indian population. It has to be developed either by
Indian labour or not at all. The Natalians have thought better, and have
not hesitated to cultivate the coast land through Indian labour, and the
palatial mansions which the white men occupy even on the north coast,
let it be remembered, are due entirely to the assistance of the Indian immig-
rant, and are owned by the employers of Indian labour, so that the example
of Natal is all in favour of the Indian, and the "economic considerations"
on which Mr. Hills lays so much stress have compelled the Natalians to
resort to Indian assistance.
Again, Mr. Hills makes a mistake when he states that "the law, under
the late Government as interpreted for 15 years, confined Asiatics to
Locations". It is a well-known fact that, under the late Government, the
Indians lived outside Locations with absolute impunity, and, it is because
they were able to do so, that the present Government find it difficult to oust
them. It is true that, as they had British protection then, it could hardly be
withdrawn now, and it should be again remembered that, during the Boer
regime, there was no restriction against Indian immigration, whereas, to-day,
as the Chief Secretary for Permits has shown, only those Indians who
were settled in the country before the war are allowed to re-enter, and
then, too, after much questioning and delay. Although Mr. Hills talks
about the white population in general and its good, in applying his prin-
ciples, he only takes notice of the Indian licences to trade. Is it, then, that
he objects only to the Indian traders ? Mr. Hills again makes the mistake
of supposing that the South African Coloured people are refused licences,
whilst the Indians received them freely. Under the Supreme Court's
ruling, the Government dare not prevent any Coloured people, as such,
from getting licences, and if Mr. Hills' objection is, after all, as it evidently
seems to be, against the trade of the Colony falling entirely or even largely
into the hands of Indians, there is not much difficulty in sympathising
with him, nor has the Editor of The Outlook suggested that such compe-
tition should not be regulated by a statute of general application. But
to thus regulate Indian trade, and to hound the Indian out of the Colony
by all kinds of vexatious legislation, are two different things. With the
one, every sensible Colonist will be in perfect agreement, so long as vested
interests are not touched, and licences are not refused to Indians as such.
But it is scarcely in keeping with justice and fair play, for instance, to pre-
vent the Indian from walking on foot-paths, from owning landed property,
from living, subject to strict municipal regulations, or from building a
mosque, anywhere he likes. Such restrictions are meaningless, if they
do not proceed from colour prejudice, and it is questionable whether
those who fan the flame of such prejudice would be doing any good to
posterity. The facts must be taken as they are. India is part of the British
Empire,, like the Transvaal, and there ought to be a policy of give and
take, whilst there certainly should be nothing done to needlessly wound